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Two Views of Shelley. 


Cor Corpium—that piece of pathetically inaccurate 
Latin, due to Leigh Hunt, which marks the burial-spot of 
Shelley’s heart at Rome—is the text on which Brandes, the 
Danish critic, founds his brilliant study of the poet. It is 
not too much to say that this is one of the most penetrating 
and ‘interior’ criticisms of Shelley yet given—a criticism 
of an ‘ atheist-pantheist’ by a Jew; and it is expressed in 
such words as show that Danish is one of the most finished 
vehicles of contemporary thought. Brandes’s method is 
simple. He takes a few biographical data, gets an entour- 
age, lays hold of the radiating threads of influence that have 
converged in a poet, and traces them out analytically ; and 
then, in his search for the quintessence of the matter, he ap- 
plies a sort of spectrum analysis of the light of the poet’s 
soul as it shines in his works, drawing out of his works the 
elusive spirit of his life. The beams into which his prism 
breaks the light of Shelley are two—Love and Nature,—not 
the passionless Nature of Wordsworth, so deep that it can- 
not awaken tears if it would, nor the nymphomania of By- 
ron, so physical that it would people Heaven with angels ; 
but a Love and a Nature glorified, cleansed, and purged— 
transcendental in their aspects—immaterial. Shelley is 
essentially the cosmic, the meteorologic poet, the poet of 
liberated natural forces, the poet who comes and goes like 
a spirit, vanishing with an ambrosial effluence. ‘The very 
delicacy of his physical organization, his shifting glance, 
like a seraph’s, the exquisite intelligence in his face, pro- 
nounced by Mulready almost too lovely to paint, his asceti- 
cism, opened his soul on the deep things of nature denied 
to poets more carnally organized. His genius is a vapor 
that floats and lightens ; his love is an exalted philanthropy 
whose orientation is toward every point of the compass, 
all-embracing ; prose is too gross to communicate it ; it must 
be exhaled in music, in verse strange, aérial, Ariel-like. 
The most celebrated of his lyrics lie outside of the world of 
men, sing of west winds and clouds, water, and air, In his 
forlorn condition, environed by unsympathetic contempo- 
raries, he turned to flowers, grass, the blue Euganzan hills, 
the sky, the sea, the gulf of Naples; and talked of them 
tenderly, with an unrivalled originality. Here he found a 
field for his rejected sympathies : here he stood, in the great 
world, with shining eyes, with trembling susceptibilities, 
a chameleon among animals, a mimosa among plants, living 
on light, air, and dew, and shifting color : a sensitive plant, 
microcosm of himself, receiving more and loving more than 
any other. 

In the elegy on Keats, his love breaks forth with a cry 
that has pierced the century : these two who misunderstood 
each other in life are reconciled in death, and the poem is 
a wreath placed by one on the grave of the other. Now 
Shelley’s talk is of love as he utters his beautiful meditation 
at Naples. He does not describe the landscape ; he is 
never so coarse as to describe any landscape : he gives its 
adumbration, its suggestions, its phantasm if you will, its 
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apparition floating out of it in lines of fire fine as the lines 
of an etcher’s needle, its cor cordium, its inmost whorl. 
And then—in the Naples poem—as the warm air steals over 
his soul, he feels his cheek grow cold, and he hears the sea 
—prophetically—breathing its murmurs over his sinking 
head as Keats felt the daisies growing over his, in his dying 
remembrance of ‘ The Pot of Basil.’ He loved nature, but 
not in its leonine or its acrimonious outbursts, as Byron did. 
He is simplicity itself in his attitude to it—trustful, child- 
like, esoteric. Without a tenth of the nimble talent of 
Moore for influencing his contemporaries—the tingling, 
musical, sensuous Moore,—Shelley cast his shadow fifty 
years before him, till it fell on the younger generation to 
which we belong, overleaping the intervening generations ; 
and we pick up every thread of that far-projected brightness 
and put it away among our precious things. 

A sharp sense of form is not to be found in the early 
Shelley : all is molten, fast-flowing, limitless, abstract, as in 
his ‘ Revolt.” We have irradiated phantoms stalking up 
and down poems, bubble-folk that emerge an instant, catch 
the light of heaven, break, and are gone. Prometheus and 
Asia are types devoid of every atom of individuality—talk- 
ing allegories, streaming tongues discoursing of we know 
not what; and not until ‘The Cenci’ comes, with its 
Shakspearian sharpness, is there an approach to clear-cut 
living features among his pieces. In his purely descriptive 
poems, however—if he has such,—there is pregnant individ- 
uality—in ‘ The Cloud,’ for instance. Here there is play 
of elemental forces, the joy of titans, the extravaganza of 
nature in her maddest mood, a note recalling the affinity of 
Shelley’s nature-poems with the Homeric hymns, the oldest 
Vedic and Aryan hymns to the elements. Byron in com- 
parison is purely modern. Shelley formed himself on the 
mythologies. He re-incarnated them in his life-long inter- 
course with nature. Most of his twenty-nine short years 
were passed in the open air. The sea was his passion, and 
while rocking in his boat on it he composed his finest verses, 
while the sun burnt and browned his soulful face and deli- 
cate hands. The passion for the sea was both his life and 
his death. In Italy he lived under the sky; he wrote 
‘ Prometheus’ lying among the lizards and cyclamen of 
Caracalla’s Baths; ‘ The Triumph of Life’ came into ex- 
istence partly on a house-top in Lerici, partly while he was 
basking like a salamander in the heat and sultriness of the 
gardens and fields ; and the mighty whispering of the ‘ West 
Wind’ first rustled the leaves of a grove on the Arno. 

And what consequences this love of nature had! Here 
we have, as one result, the ‘Ode to the Skylark,’ which 
forms the transition stage between the ideal harmonies of 
nature and his great poems of freedom. Wordsworth’s 
larks soar and sing of sweet domesticities ; Shelley’s are 
beaming voices, triumphal songs of gladness and rapture, 
without a reminiscence of anything, with no didactic pur- 
pose whatever, with the mounting and singing instinct sim- 
ply, that sends them up like meteors. Attempt to cage 
them, and the larks of Shelley sing their souls out in strain- 
ing through the bars; the larks of Wordsworth turn into 
swans and sing of ‘ the kindred points of heaven and home.’ 
Shelley’s great group of odes and songs to freedom are the 
heralds of the approaching revolution. Whether their note 
is that of a high Marseillaise, a political satire against men 
and things, an Aristophanic comedy exploding over mis- 
government or injustice, a mythic or historic tragedy, his 
poems of this sort give forth the same mighty cry against 
the wrong and hypocrisy of his time. His little brochure in 
prose of 1817 foreshadowing Parliamentary reform—‘ the 
work of an atheist and republican ’—became almost literally 
a part of the British Constitution in 1867. His radicalism 
was just fifty years before its time. Heroic, mythologic, 
primitive in its main characteristics, the poetry of Shelley 
can be compared to the Greek alone. His lyric wings are 
full of the feathers of Aristophanes ; his hymns have the 
same source as the Delphian or those to Demeter. How 
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close he is to A’schylus in the ‘ Prometheus!’ The Alps of 
Manfred and the Caucasus of Prometheus tower above all 
the ‘lakes’ of the time. All the great poets plunge into the 
fiery maelstrom of this subject. The Prometheus of Goethe 
is the creative spirit emancipated, godless, artistic, shaping 
to fine ends. Byron’s is an image of himself—save in his 
silence, his voiceless torment, his taciturnity. The daughters 
of Oceanus could never have danced around and consoled 
such a titan. The Prometheus of Shelley is Beneficence 
warring against the principle of evil in the world : he is, in 
fact, a Christ hung to the precipice. And here is the para- 
dox of Shelley’s life : the Christ-less Shelley bringing before 
us as the supreme creation of his genius the One whom he 
had rejected. 

La note shelleyenne cannot be said to have penetrated very 
deeply into France. This is in singular contrast to the 
fate of Byron, who from the first installed himself there 
and has exerted a profound influence on French literature. 
Wordsworth lived to become known to his countrymen ; 
Shelley did not ; and it is only in our day that ‘ Shelleyism’ 
has become a pronounced worship in England and has 
crossed the Channel to France. At last, indeed, the Jende- 
main réparateur has come : Shelley is the theme of an ap- 
preciative essay by M. James Darmesteter. The ‘ pilgrim 
of eternity,’ lifted too high by his contemporaries, has fallen 
from his pillar ; and the ‘ Skylark’ has flown upthither and 
taken his place. The equine Wordsworth, to whom Shelley 
was a stumbling-block, sees and hears far above himself 
a shining and a singing to him unintelligible. Shelley 
with his mobile soul, of immaterial fineness, making of 
nature a reflex of his interior visions, the echo of all that 
wept in his own spirit, endowed with magnificent indigna- 
tion, love, and scorn, yet misunderstood and hated while he 
lived, lives now on a higher spiritual plane than any fodse 
_ bakiste. 

Wordsworth —the ‘high priest of nature’ —bore the 
birth-mark of an indelible sacerdotalism of which he could 
never get rid, and with it all its limitations and weaknesses. 
A bourgeois, Anglican, clergyman-like Shelley, you look in- 
voluntarily for his stole, and you hear the nasal chant from 
one end to the other of his career. Wordsworth had sung 
the marriage of nature and man ; Shelley is the incarnation 
of the two, an epithalamium of the two in flesh and blood 
joyous to the verge of intoxication, yet with an accent of 
nameless and hopeless love at the root of it, the longing of 
an unquenched thirst in quest of an impossible drink. His 
thoughts live in a medium so ethereal that palpable lungs 
cannot breathe it. Darmesteter takes as a type of the poet 
the ‘ Epipsychidion,’ which is the flame of the torment of 
eternal love ignited by the yeux profonds of Emilia Viviani, 
but which passes from her to the ideal, the divine. There 
is no self-projection in Shelley as in Byron. The personal 
note is entirely absent, and in reading him we enter regions 
pale, bright, effectual, where there is no egoism, no arridre- 
pensée, What Shelley calls ‘ Epipsychidion’ Dante called 
Beatrice. We know almost as little of the Beatrices of 
Shelley—though they were many—as we do of the one su- 
preme memory of the Florentine: this whole side of Shel- 
ley's life is irrecoverable, inédit. 

Shelley's letters are abstract discussions; there is no 
humor, little wit, none of the freshness, spontaneity, pict- 
uresqueness that make of Byron’s such delightful reading. 
From them we gather little that is personal ; and perhaps 
Matthew Arnold, when he says that it is a question whether 
they may not survive his poems, is concealing a thrust. 
We gather enough from them, however, to know that he 
was devoted to his art and to that of Correggio ; to see that 
he becomes a pagan at Pompeii and Naples ; to hear his in- 
dignant protest at acomparison between Dante and Michael 
Angelo to the disadvantage of the former. Not the letters, 
but the ‘Epipsychidion, the most mystical and transpa- 
rent poem since the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ is the key to Shelley’s 
life. James A. Harrison. 
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Reviews 
Taine’s “‘ French Revolution.’’* 


Tus volume completes the elaborate work, to which the 
author has given the title of ‘ The Origins of Contemporary 
France.’ The English translator has substituted for this 
designation (whether with or without the author’s consent 
does not appear) the simpler title of ‘ The French Revolu- 
tion,’ which is certainly more correct. To select one par- 
ticular period in the history of a nation as the ‘ origin’ of a 
subsequent period is anything but philosophical. The pres- 
ent condition of any country grows out of its entire history 
from the beginning. To find the origins of an existing state 
of society, we must go back to a prehistoric period, and dis- 
cuss questions of race, of climate, and even of geology. 
All this, of course, M. Taine well understands. But he is 
a book-maker and a politician. The French Revolution is 
the most interesting event of modern times, and a lively 
work on the subject is sure of many readers. M. Taine dis- 
likes the ideas which the Revolution developed, and the 
state of society which it helped to produce. This work is a 
huge pamphlet, devoted to decrying the principles of modern 
liberalism. With infinite labor he has accumulated the 
most minute details of all the shocking atrocities which 
marked the progress of the revolutionary fever. He has 
piled up these details into a perfect mountain of horrors 
before our dismayed sight. ‘ Behold,’ he says, ‘ the origin 
of the popular institutions of which you boast. Can that be 
really good which has come out of all this evil ?’ 

The author is not logical. He forgets, or rather he de- 
liberately refuses to consider, the self-evident truth that, 
according to his own principles of deduction, the Revolu- 
tion itself must have grown out of the state of society which 
preceded it. The ‘Old Régime’ is the object of M. Taine’s 
highest admiration. One of the best chapters in the present 
volume is devoted to a description of the classes which com- 
posed it, and on whose gracious and noble qualities he 
dilates with the fondest affection. Yet these charming and 
perfect beings established and maintained a system of society 
and government which produced the ignorant, miserable, 
and debased multitude, the authors of all these revolution- 
ary horrors. Can that state of things have been really good 
which brought forth so much evil? This is a question which 
M. Taine conveniently omits to consider. He gives us, 
however, the means of answering it for ourselves, and the 
result is curiously interesting. Quite unconsciously and 
unintentionally he allows us to see how small was the num- 
ber of those who, under the old system, gathered into their 
own hands all the good things of life, and how complete was 
the exclusion and repression of the great mass of the people. 
He divides the ruling class into three sections—the nobles, 
the clergy, and the dourgeoisie, or civic notables. The 
nobles he computes at ‘ thirty thousand gentlemen.’ These, 
with their households, may be estimated at two hundred 
thousand persons. The clergy comprised ‘ more than sixty- 
five thousand ecclesiastics.’ These were, of course, all un- 
married ; but with their relatives who shared their fortunes, 
they may probably be reckoned at the same number as the 
nobility. The civic notables, or bourgeoisie, comprising 
the untitled but educated and wealthy civilians, and espe- 
cially the government officials, professional classes, and rich 
merchants, numbered about one hundred thousand families, 
or perhaps six hundred thousand individuals. Thus the 
total number of persons in what might properly be styled 
the ruling class was about a million. In the members of 
this class, or rather in their leaders, were summed up, the 
author assures us, ‘ pretty much the entire political capac- 
ity, information, and good sense of France. Outside of 
their heads the other twenty-six millions of brains contained 
but little else than dangerous and barren formulas. As they 
alone had commanded, negotiated, deliberated, and gov- 





* The French Revolution. - By Hyppolyte Adolphe Taine. Translated by John 
Durand. Vol. III. $2.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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erned, they were the only ones who understood men and 
things tolerably well, and consequently the only ones who 
were not completely disqualified for their management.’ 
These classes, it may be added, were entirely independent 
of the mass of the people, and held their ruling position as 
aright. The nobles inherited their rank. The priests, to 
a large extent, owned their curacies. The civic officials in- 
herited or bought their offices. Judgeships, magistracies, 
posts in the public departments, legal and administrative 
offices of all sorts throughout the kingdom, were private 
property, and were openly bought and sold. The author 
has not a word to say against this system. It is as admi- 
rable in his eyes as that of the purchase of military offices in 
England was to the wealthier classes of that country a few 
years ago, and for the same reason. It ensured that none 
but the rich and the well-nurtured should hold a position 
of authority. 

What the result of this system was we all know very well, 
and if we did not, M. Taine’s history would inform us. 
His work is the most formidable indictment that has yet 
been presented of a system which led directly to the horrors 
he has so well described—a svstem which made one person 
out of twenty-seven comfortable, well-taught, haughty, and 
exclusive, and left the other twenty-six ignorant, sorely 
taxed, ill-fed, and discontented. That coolest and keenest 
of observers, the banker-poet Rogers, made a remark in one 
of his ‘ table-talks,’ which sums up the whole philosophy of 
this subject better than the three volumes of the exuberant 
and inconsequent French writer. He had visited France, 
he said, before and after each of the revolutions, and he had 
noticed that after every revolution the common people were 
fatter. The system which M. Taine admires and laments 
was simply an ingeniously devised method of government, 
under which the many were half starved, in order that the 
few might live in ease and luxury. The literary excellence 
of the work suffers from its one-sided and partisan charac- 
ter. The style, indeed, has still all the glow and richness 
which we expect to find. The flow and aptness of language, 
the clearness of statement, the nicety of discrimination, re- 
main the same ; and all these qualities, it should be added, 
are fairly reproduced in the English version. But in his 
eagerness to prove his case and produce an impression, the 
author overloads his pages with shocking incidents and de- 
scriptions, until they become wearisome and repulsive. 
Though many of the facts are new, in the main all seems 
old and hackneyed. Why should we read, expanded to a 
thousand pages, what was told, long before the French 
author was born, with still more splendor of style and far 
greater force of argument, by Burke in his famous ‘ Reflec- 
tions,’ and has been repeated by many writers since his 
day? The world has long since made up its mind on the 
subject. The most brilliant of essayists can add nothing to 
his reputation by a work which presents us in history noth- 
ing really novel, and for reasoning only a series of exploded 
paradoxes. 





English and American Oratory.* 

REPUTATION in oratory is largely a matter of tradition. 
The orator’s fame is of course less transient than the actor’s, 
for he.is the author of his own words, and usually leaves 
them behind him to be read of all men. But the subjects 
of speeches, being naturally connected with political or com- 
memorative occasions of temporary interest, do not as a rule 
attract students of later generations, and are almost ignored 
by that well-known individual, the ‘ general reader ’—who, 
indeed, skipped the Grant commemorative addresses in his 
daily paper. The school-boy ‘declaims’ scraps of Webster, 
Everett, Burke, or Canning, and the collegian construes, 
with more or less assistance, Demosthenes or Aéschines ; 





* Representative British Orations, With introductions and explanatory notes by 
Charles Kendall Adams. 3 vols. $3.75. Represenative American Orations, to illus- 


trate American Political History. Edited, with introductions, by Alexander Johnston. 
3 vols, $3.75. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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but even these great orators are best known to him, in subse- 
quent years, by a few famous sayings. To the collegian of 
to-day, Phillips, Garrison, Lincoln, Chase, and Sumner are 
quite as remote and as historical as Patrick Henry, James. 
Otis, Hamilton, Webster, or Calhoun. Every collection of 
speeches, therefore, which presents in a compact and well- 
arranged form the masterpieces of English and American 
‘ golden-mouths,’ is praiseworthy ; for it cannot fail to at- 
tract a wider public than the six-volume octavo sets of 
‘ works’ of great orators. Such a collection—the best with 
which we are acquainted—is the handy and well-chosen 
little library of oratory published by the Putnams ; the three 
English books being edited by President Adams, the new 
head of Cornell University, and the American by Professor 
Alexander Johnston, of Princeton, author of ‘ A History of 
American Politics.’ All the volumes have a historical as 
well as a rhetorical value. 

Here are sixteen English speeches and fifty-five American, 
ranging from Sir John Eliot (1628) to Frank Hurd, the 
Toledo Free-Trader. The great speeches of Chatham and 
Burke on the American question ; Pitt and Fox on Napo- 
eon ; Macaulay on the reform bill of 1832 ; Richard Cob- 
den on the effects of protection (1845) ; John Bright on the 
foreign policy of England; and two samples ef Beacons- 
field’s and Gladstone's campaign exhortations, together with 
specimens of the eloquence of Pym, Erskine, Canning and 
others, fairly trace English oratory from its ill-reported be- 
ginnings, through its golden age, to the ‘ taking’ common- 
sense of Gladstone and the ad captandum sophistries of Dis- 
raeli. Of the omissions, the names of Wilberforce, Peel, 
Brougham, and O'Connell are serious and almost inexpli- 
cable, though only fifteen names are represented in all. In 
Prof. Johnston’s American volumes, however, the tempta- 
tion, as in every subject connected with our national life 
and letters, has been on the side of inclusiveness, and to 
this the editor has yielded. The political history of the 
country is well summarized, through the colonial, constitu- 
tional, State-Rights, centralization, and anti-slavery periods, 
to the Free-Trade debates of to-day ; but many unimpor- 
tant names are included. President Adams bore in mind 
what may be called historical oratory, in his choice of com- 
plete speeches ; Prof. Johnston, in his selections of whole 
or incomplete addresses, considered rather the speech-mak- 
ing which accompanied the making of history. In the /#fer- 
ature of oratory certainly no high standing belongs to the 
names of Preston S. Brooks, Thomas L. Clingman, S. S. 
Cox, Alfred Iverson, Anson Burlingame, C. L. Vallandig- 
ham, J. C.S. Blackburn, Atticus G. Haygood, or Frank H. 
Hurd. We would exchange all these for Edward Everett, 
who is not represented here at all. But the insertion or 
omission of names is a matter of individual preference. 
Prof. Johnston has had the courage of his convictions, and 
certainly is a competent authority on the historical side. 
The notes of both editors are valuable and instructive, and 
both series, notwithstanding their unfortunate difference in 
plan and perspective, are heartily to be recommended to 
history classes, to students of rhetoric and oratory, and, last 
and least, to young men in search of a ‘ piece." In typog- 
raphy, binding, and convenience of shape, the books are . 
models. 





The First New-England Democrat.* 

It was a favorite thought of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
which he expressed more than once, that the real America 
is to be found in the rural settlement, and especially in the 
town-meeting ; and that the foreign tourists who would best 
study American institutions should pass by New York and 
Philadelphia and go to villages of the size of Concord. If 
this be so—and surely the statement contains a profound 
truth—any study of the town and the town-meeting must be 
profitable. Dr. Edward A. Freeman has connected our 





* Samuel Adams, B James K. Hosmer. (American Statesmen Series.) $1.25. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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local institutions with the ancient gatherings of Saxons in 
Germany and England, and several industrious students at 
Johns Hopkins University have further shown the intimate 
connection between our modern republics and the ancient 
tribunals of the people. Indeed, the part played by public 
choice in the Roman Empire, and even in a strict despotism 
like modern Russia, shows that the town-meeting is in a 
sense a world-institution, as well as a democratic germ. 

The American town-meeting on a large scale, powerfully 
affecting our governmental system in its making days, cer- 
tainly had its best exemplification in the town of Boston. 
And the central power in the Boston town-meeting was 
Samuel Adams. His life could be written in two ways: 
first, from the picturesque and personal side, and second, 
in its philosophical relations toward American politics and 
social order. Professor James K. Hosmer, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, in writing Adams’s life for the Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series, has wisely chosen the latter method. 
At the same time, he has written a bright and readable biog- 
raphy, which scarcely wearies on asingle page. Materials 
for studying Samuel Adams’s life were not lacking ; all the 
histories of the United States touch upon his career ; and 
there is a three-volume biography by W. V. Wells, his great- 
grandson. Professor Hosmer, besides studying the printed 
authorities, has availed himself of the Adams papers owned 
by Mr. Bancroft, and of manuscripts, newspapers, etc., in 
the Boston libraries. His book really tells the story of 
Adams’s work in better perspective than that of Wells’s great 
record, which, despite its high value as a collection of facts 
and authorities, is too laudatory of its subject, and too 
caustic in criticising Adams's adversaries. But Professor 
Hosmer errs slightly in the same direction, for he does not 
hesitate to say that Samuel Adams can more properly be 
called the ‘ Father of America’ than can Washington; and 
he treats John Adams with great severity, in comparing him 
with his democratic kinsman. Thus, John Adams ‘had im- 
bibed aristocratic notions during his life in courts, which 
divided him from his friend’ (p. 406) ; ‘ honest John par- 
ades himself artlessly i in every page he writes, now in self- 
chastening, now in comfortable self-complacency ’ (p. 311); 

‘the whole of whose being’s a capital I.’ (p. 309, quoted 
from Lowell as applicable to Adams); ‘John Adams 
showed only an intermittent zeal in the public cause until 
the preliminary work was done’ (p. 356). This severity of 
judgment is hardly supported by Samuel Adams’s own 
opinion of his namesake and kinsman, as well as constant 
associate. The party divisions which were to agitate the Re- 
public in its early years had already appeared in Revolu- 
tionary days. Samuel Adams differed from John Adams, 
and agreed with Jefferson, in all matters of town and col- 
onial powers versus the central government. When the pre- 
vailing tendency in educated Boston was mildly aristocrat- 
ic, Samuel Adams represented strictly—or, his opponents 
thought, loosely—democratic ideas. It might be said with 
truth that he applied the strictly Congregational church- 
theory to politics ; he was but a layman in both religion and 
politics, with no rights beyond those of the individual. 
But, like Jefferson in Virginia, he was a great central and 
personal force, and he did for the North what Jefferson did 
for the South. The centrifugal and centripetal forces were 
but irregularly balanced in those days, but Adams's influence 
could not have been spared. Politically, he lived too soon, 
yet his ideas governed the Republic during the quarter of a 
century after 1800, and have not been lost even in the slow 
growth of federalism since that period. The American Re- 
public of 1885 would be distasteful to Adams in many ways, 
but its greatness is largely his own work. 

Professor Hosmer’s book is almost wholly praiseworthy. 
Once in a while, as we have said, it handles the Federalists 
severely, and occasionally it is too jaunty in tone. But on 
the whole it is well worthy of its theme, and is, we think, 
the best volume thus far , Printed in the series, save Mr. 
Lodge’s ‘ Daniel Webster.’ It was fitting that the author 
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of ‘The Thinking Bayonet’ (a book written by Professor 
Hosmer during the War) should write of Samuel Adams, for 
Adams was one of the men who made American bayonets 
think. 





‘* The Encyclopedic Dictionary.’’* 

Tuts is becoming more and more an age of encyclopz- 
dias, and the reason for it, while in its largest sense attrib- 
utable to wider causes, may be immediately traced to Ger- 
man example. In everything except poetry and pure liter- 


ature, the influence of Germany is paramount with makers of | 


books, and in Germany the passion for lexicography is as 
pronounced as the springs of it seem to be deeply ingrained 
in the national character. Ever since the early part of this 
century the influence of that country on England has been 
gaining strength ; Germany has taken the place which Hol- 
land once occupied in forming the examples from which 
Englishmen derive methods of work ; indeed, the perfection 
to which the junior schools and universities of Germany 
have carried the minutiz of teaching bear their natural fruit 
in lands far distant. Whether the present lexicographical 
fury does not rage too hard may be a serious question ; cer- 
tainly many of the recent dictionaries appear to have but 
slender excuse for being. This is particularly the case of 
large general lexicons, which do not perfect some one 
branch of word-defining but strive to cover still more ex- 
actly the whole field. The English language is so full of 
words, however, that if we depart from the lists of terms 
used to-day and include in a given work the thousands 
which lie unread, save by the curious, in the books of by- 
gone authors of England, Scotland and Ireland, and if in 
addition to the obsolete we gather together the terms coined 
for the uses of modern sciences, trades, arts and politics, 
another big body of words is before us, all of which have 
their own right to be recognized and set down. 

There are ear-marks about ‘ The Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary’ which place it geographically far to the north of Lon- 
don, in what used to be called ‘ the North.’ If we set down 
the words used by English writers before and behind 
Chaucer which are now obsolete, what an array we get! 
But if we ransack the Scottish writers of English, the matter 
becomes much more serious. ‘ The Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary’ owes its peculiar tinge to the liberal inclusion of scien- 
tific terms, the exclusion of many ordinary words found in 
Webster and Worcester, and the definition of the old dialec- 
tic terms found in the Lowland ballads and other literary 
monuments of the sturdy race that took the place of the 
Picts of the Roman period. As such we must welcome 
‘ The Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ and furthermore note how 
well the editors have understood the art of displaying words 
by means of broad-faced type, and how concise they have 
felt it well to be with their definitions. American words are 
unusually abundant and well-defined. Eight volumes are 
already out, and from present appearances at least eight 
more must be forthcoming. It is a work for the merchant’s 
office and the study of the natural historian, for the scholar 
and teacher, for the machinist and artisan. Pronunciation 
is carefully distinguished in fine shades of vowel sounds. 





‘‘ Souvenirs of Some Continents.” + 

It is Matthew Arnold who said that newspaper writing is 
not literature: the fine fleur of true literature is wanting in 
it. How true this is—and yet how false! In these brilliant 
essays of the great war correspondent, we have at once con- 
firmation and confutation of it. The leisurely calm, the 
quiet polish, the plain elegance, the choiceness of diction 
characteristic of work done at home and done with loving 
care, are all remote from the hurried, episodic, pictorial 
style which to produce an effect covers a column of news- 


* The Encyclopedic Dictionary. New and Original Work of Reference to All the 
Words in the Engl lish Language, Numerous > ae Vols. V, VI, VII, VIII. 
* Destructive’ y elyris.. New York: Cassell & 

+ Souvenirs of Some Continents. By ‘Archibald. Forbes, 25 cts, New York : 
Harper’s Handy Series. 
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paper talk with all the signs and figures of the zodiac, 
violates all the rules of rhetoric, and flies off with the reader 
as if he were tied to the tail of Mazeppa’s horse. The ped- 
ant plodding over his periods is hustled aside, his ink-horn 
is overset, and his wig is all awry. The editor exults in 
his own revolutionary triumphs ; and he urges on his corre- 
spondent or his leader-writer to be as ‘ piquant” and as ‘ in- 
teresting ’ as he can, to make as many ‘ points’ as possible, 
to fly in the face of the rhetoricians, and to send back 
telegrams which are electric epigrams from one end to the 
other. Archibald Forbes and his gifted contemporaries— 
Russell, McGahan, Stanley—are the first results of this new 
forcing process. They are often literary men with a distinct 
literary gift developed under the stir and the strain of extraor- 
dinary events. In their striking prose, sensational, pictorial 
as it is, they have risen superior to Matthew Arnold’s cyni- 
cism and have developed a new literary art which is the off- 
spring of our century and of modern journalism. Picture- 
like prose, palpitating with the woods and fields, the bar- 
racks and the camp-fire—prose full of sensuous charm, of 
atmospheric effects and outdoor savors, is one of the products 
of the new departure ; and volumes binding together these 
shining sheaves issue rapidly from the press, and gather in 
permanent form the bubble and effervescence of battle-fields, 
headquarters, marches, sieges, exploring expeditions, Arctic 
audacities, circumpolar escapades. 

In this shape Forbes sends forth some of his more tran- 
quilly written contributions to the reviews and magazines. 
One of them, which has interested us profoundly, is on 
‘Some Society Aspects in America,’ full of errors and ex- 
travagances as it is. Another—* How I Became a War 
Correspondent ’—has become famous ; and a third—‘ Inter- 
viewed by an Emperor’—shows the extraordinary impor- 
tance suddenly attached to these dashing Bohemians, who 
with pen and telegraph paint a battle almost before it has 
occurred. ‘The volume is full of stir and romance, of fine 
description, and of aggressive though inoffensive egoism. It 
has its journalistic birthmark on it,to be sure: it is hurried 
and unfinished in style, and feverish in its sensationalism ; 
but in spite of all that it is ‘ literature ’"— literature that will 
probably live. It shows what the newspaper man may rise 
to be—the most important literary agency of his day and 
generation. After all, were not Joinville and Froissart eye- 
witnesses and ‘ war-correspondents ?’ And did not Aischy- 
lus, in his ‘ Persians,’ ‘ report’ what he saw ? 





Ruskin Again.* 

THE rippling stream of Ruskin’s Autobiography flows on 
as musically as ever. Chapter II. is entitled ‘ Herne-Hill 
Almond-Blossoms,’ and is charged with quaint and melodi- 
ous talk about the old house leased by his father on Herne 
Hill, four miles from the heart of London. Its freakish 
humor breaks out as an inter-sparkle between curious and 
sombre recollections of earliest childhood, when the boy was 
condemned to condign Bible-reading, lived in an Eden (the 
family orchard) where a// the fruits were forbidden, and 
listened with awe and interest to Walter Scott read aloud. 
Numerous trivialities fill this chapter, all so charmingly told 
that it is like looking up into a ceiling full of Correggio’s 
dancing cherubs or Rubens’s garlanded gamins : a peep, a 
faintly protruding fact or face quickly withdrawn, an arch 
smile half in eclipse, a momentary tear, a touch-and-go of 
spontaneous reminiscence which make the thirty or forty 
pages a series of dissolving views photographically perfect, 
perpetually new, and ‘faultily faultless.’ More graphic 
grandpapa-knee talk has never been written for the de- 
lectation of a more numerous clientéle of grandchildren. 
‘Peace, obedience, faith’ were the three magic virtues 
taught and learned in this silent and so gracious household. 
Ruskin even then was a tiny Indian fair in pinafore, enthu- 
siastic in the worship of clouds, pebbles, and sunshine, a 





* Preterita : Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts Perhaps Worthy of Mention in My 
Past Life. Chapter2. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 





small fanatic among the almond-blossoms of Herne Hill, 
* without precision or etiquette of manners,’ much indulged, 
piquantly individualized from the start. How such a tropic 
colibri, all swift color, changeable beauty, and vibrating 
tenderness, could possibly have been sired by such parents 
is one of the mysteries of generation. We know that the 
clear nights exude drops of dew that turn into opaline pe- 
ripheries under the impinging kiss of the sun ; but how can 
the cloudy ones perform miracles equally marvellous? One 
sees nothing of the gorgeous Ruskin in the good, evangelical 
mother, and the honorable, plodding father. It is a case 
of swan’s-egg unwittingly hatched out by accommodating 
ducks. 





Minor Notices 

THE annual Reports of the Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey of Minnesota combine accounts of labors per- 
formed in the geologic and topographic exploration of that 
vast northern region with the researches made in botany, 
mineralogy and zodlogy, and with lists of the objects by 
which the collections in the State Museum at Minneapolis 
have been increased. The eleventh report (1882) was sub- 
mitted by Mr. N. H. Winchell, State Geologist and Curator 
cf the Museum, to the President of the University on May 
21, 1883, and deals largely in petrography. The only field- 
work done in that year was performed by Prof. Winchell 
himself, and an account of it will be given in the ‘ final re- 
port.” Two maps illustrate the present report of 220 pages, 
and a special chapter is devoted to the iron region of North- 
ern Minnesota, composed by Prof. A. H. Chester, of Clin- 
ton, N. Y. The twelfth annual report, for 1883 (Minneap- 
olis, 1884), contains in 26 pages some summary statements, 
a museum report, etc. Then follows C. L. Herrick’s 
elaborate ‘ Final Report on the Crustacea of Minnesota, In- 
cluded in the Orders Cladocera and Copepoda,’ together 
with a synopsis of the North American species. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with lithographic plates. Still more vol- 
uminous is Warren Upham’s botanic report contained in the 
same volume, and entitled ‘ Catalogue of the Flora of Min- 
nesota, Including its Phenogamous and Vascular Crypto- 
gamic Plants.’ The total number of plants, species and varie- 
ties here enumerated is 1650, belonging to 557 genera and 
representing 118 families or orders. In view of the fre- 
quent calls for the useful report of 1872, the first of the 
series, which has long been out of print, a new reprint was 
issued by the State Geologist in 1884. 





One can hardly keep up with the crowding publications 
of the Johns Hopkins Historical Seminary. Three more of 
these lie on our table. One contains among other things 
Prof. H. B. Adams's revised ‘ Maryland’s Influence upon 
Land Cessions in the United States,’ with minor papers on 
George Washington’s interest in Western lands, the Potomac 
Company and a National University, and the origin of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Another is a volume of 
great value and interest by Edward Ingle on the ‘ Local In- 
stitutions of Virginia.’ This is in every way a remarkable 
essay, full of facts and original research. If anything 
escapes Professor Adams and his legion of young historians, 
we have yet to see it. The third is a very promising triple 
number containing Dr. L. W. Wilhelm’'s ‘ Local Institutions 
of Maryland.’ This is hardly if at all inferior in value 
and interest to Mr. Ingle’s Virginia number. The land 
system, the hundred, the county, and the town, are taken 
up separately by Dr. Wilhelm, and their growth and develop- 
ment are exhaustively considered. These young workers of 
our youngest university, under the leadership of Prof. H. 
B. Adams, are doing yeomen’s service in the cause of his- 
torical inquiry. They have healthy instincts, a sound his- 
torical and logical sense, and an appetite for facts which 
leaves no nook or cranny unransacked. Their work is cet- 
tainly epoch-making in this country, 
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Part VII of the beautiful ‘ Roadside Songs of Tuscany,’ 
illustrated, by Francesca Alexander, edited by John Ruskin 
(John. Wiley & Sons), contains, besides the two charming 
pictures always eagerly looked for, two or three songs hardly 
as interesting as usual, and the graceful ‘ Story of Faustina.’ 
Faustina is the sad-faced little maid who listened to Miss 
Alexander’s fairy-tales with almost too much faith ; remark- 
ing, ‘of course I know they put a few things in print that 
are not guife true ; that is what we mean by Jiberty of the 

ress !’———Tue National Temperance Society, New York, 
issues in pamphlet form, as a ‘ centennial souvenir’ of the 
temperance reform, a compilation of the utterances of the 
early temperance pioneers, prepared by J. N. Stearns. Al- 
though made up of ‘ utterances,’ the pamphlet is called ‘ Foot 
prints.’ It contains the essay of Dr. Benjamin Rush on 
‘An Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits upon the 
Human Mind and Body,’ extracts from Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, Prof. Moses Stuart, Daniel Webster, and others, 
with one or two temperance stories and poems. It is not a 
very elegant contribution outwardly to ‘ Souvenir’ litera- 
ture, but if it aids the cause of genuine temperance, which 
has come to mean either abstinence or wise use, it is wel- 
come. 





G. P. Putnam's Sons issue the papers of the American 
Historical Association, among recent issues of which may be 
mentioned (Vol. 1, No. 1) Prof. H. B. Adams’s ‘ Report of 
the Organization and Proceedings of the Associatién’ at 
Saratoga, one year ago, and (No. 2) President A. D. White’s 
* On Studies in General History and the History of Civiliza- 
tion.’ Both are contributions of a notable character to the 
study of history in America, and President White’s is full 
of sagacious suggestions how general and special studies in 
history should be made to co-operate. 





Going a-Berrying. 


WITH broad, flat bonnet, to ward off the sun, 
Eleanor goes to the fields away ; 

The pressing tasks of the morning are done, 
And the breakfast dishes are set away. 


The air is sweet at this early hour, 

The birds are singing in bush and tree, 
And Eleanor stops to pick a flower ; 

But one who follows she does not see. 


Along the fence the blackberries grow, 
Their numbers never seem to fail ; 

And picking fast, or picking slow, 
Will serve at length to fill her pail. 


Over her shoulder, so round and fair, 

A shadow falls, and a step is heard ; 
Only a lover so closely would dare 

To go—and whisper so tender a word. 


Now two are picking the plump, black fruit, 
But one is telling a tender tale,— 

For while he picks he presses his suit, 
While the berries fall in a single pail. 


Ah, why is the earth so green and fair? 
And why is the sky so blue above ? 

Because through this pure, elastic air 
Has swept the messenger of love ! 


Homeward they go, with loitering gait, 
Not as the pretty maiden planned ; 
For, prompted by benignant fate, 
She yields to him her heart and hand ! 


Jor, BEnTon. 
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I woutp that in the verse she loved some word 
Not all unfit I to her praise might frame: - 
Some word wherein the memory of her name 
Should through long years its incense still afford. 

But no ; her spirit smote with its own sword ; 
Herself has lit the fire whose blood-red flame 
Shall not be quenched ;—this is her living fame 
Who struck so well the sonnet’s subtle chord. 


None who e’er knew her can believe her dead ; 
Though should she die they deem it well might be 
Her spirit took its everlasting flight 

In summer’s glory, by the sunset sea : 

That onward through the Golden Gate it fled. 
—Ah, where that bright soul is cannot be night ! 


August 16, 1885. RICHARD WaTSON GILDER. 





Emerson’s Admiration of “ H. H.” 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

Tue Critic has given few papers that appeal to more 
hearts, or interest a wider circle, than the one headed ‘ Helen 
Jackson,’ in last week’s issue. Whoever knew her beauti- 
ful personality, whoever saw her fair and still youthful face 
—a face that would never have grown old,—heard her win- 
ning voice, or felt the warm charm of her cordial, sincere, 
unaffected manner, has something to be glad of, and to re- 
member always. The writer of this met her but once, but 
that once can never be forgotten. To the great multitude 
who knew her as ‘ H. H.’ only, whatever relates to her is 
interesting. Few women of this generation, or any other, 
have gone down to the grave followed by truer or more 
grateful love from countless hearts that their written words 
have inspired or comforted. 

This being the fact, a reminiscence called up by one sen- 
tence in the article mentioned above, may not come amiss. 
In the winter of 1867-8, Mr. Emerson was my guest for two 
or three days. He did most of the talking. To listen was 
enough for the rest of us. One day, lying back quietly in 
a great easy-chair, he talked for hours, in a low monotone, 
of things in the heavens above and the earth beneath. After 
awhile he drifted around to the hindrances, rebuffs, and 
disappointments incident to a literary life. Turning to me 
with his ‘ slow, wise smile,’ he asked : ‘ Do you know “‘ H. 
H.’’?’ ‘Iknow the initials,’ I answered, ‘ and the sonnets 
and poems that appear above them ; but I don’t know who 
they belong to.’ ‘They belong to Helen Hunt,’ he said. 
And then what warm words of praise he lavished upon her, 
what enthusiastic recognition he gave to the finest qualities 
of her genius, it is not necessary to say here. At length, 
opening his pocket-book, he handed me a folded paper, say- 
ing: ‘ There is something you will like.” It was a sonnet 
of Mrs. Hunt's, in her own handwriting. My impression, 
at this distance, is that it was the fine one called ‘ Thought, 
beginning 

O Messenger, art thou the king, or I? 
but it was so long ago I may easily be mistaken. Mr. 
Emerson then went on to say. apropos to the above-men- 
tioned hindrances, that ‘ H. H.’ had so far found it impossi- 
ble to gain admission to Zhe Atlantic ; that she told him 
she had sent poem after poem there, only to have them re- 
turned with thanks. So when in February, 1869, ‘ Corona- 
tion’ appeared in Zhe Atlantic, I read it with more than 
ordinary interest, silently rejoicing with her that she had 
won at last, and wondering a little, in womanish fashion, if 
the title of the successful poem was not in itself an omen of 
good.—That same day we were talking of a lovely and 
highly-gifted woman whom I knew and Mr. Emerson did 
not. I remarked that I had always fancied she was, in 
some ways, like Margaret Fuller. ‘Oh, no,’ hecried, ‘ that 
cannot be—for no one was ever like Margaret !’ 


Tue Maptes, RuTLAND, Vv. Jutta C. R. Dorr. 
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The Lounger 


IN a letter written by Miss Clara Louise Kellogg from Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, in the Yellowstone Park, to a friend in this 
city, the rma donna says :—The concert last night was the most 
interesting of my career, as far as the audience was concerned. 
There were cowboys in their peculiar costumes, miners from 
Bear Gulch, and ranchmen. They drove in trom 100 to 250 
miles away. One lady with her child and a servant drove 250 
miles, at an expense of $70—and said she was well paid for com- 
ing! I have since heard that some came 400 miles, camping 
out on the way. The concert began at 9:30 and was followed 
by a dance—which, as it was Sunday, did not commence till 
ake midnight. I stopped for it, and took part in a Virginia 
reel and a quadrille. There was a teamster who called off the 
dances, and one of the phrases he used was ‘ Promenade—enade 
—enade—your true love.’ 





WHAT a strange yet charming picture this presents—the 
prima donna dancing in the set with cowboys and miners! I 
wonder if she ‘went down the middle with the man who shot 
Sandy Magee.’ In another town, she writes, one of her com- 
pany met a man who was ‘prosecuting attorney, deputy sheriff, 
counsellor-at-law, superintendent of schools, organist of the 
Episcopal Church, pianist at a dance house, and orchestra al- 
ways when one was needed for travelling shows.’ This man 
must have been the original of Mr. Gilbert’s Pooh-Bah, who was 
Lord High Everything of the Town of Titipu. Miss Kellogg 
is having a very successful trip, and enjoying some new experi- 
ences, 





‘OuIDA’ certainly has the courage of her convictions, but 
where the convictions are of the nature of hers, I can’t say that 
the courage impresses me. In the current number of Zhe North 
American Review she discourses on the ‘ Tendencies of Eng- 
lish Fiction,’ and the sum and substance of her arraignment 
seems to be that English fiction is unworthy the name because 
it is fit for family reading. The gist of her argument is that 
novels should be written and read by no one but men- and 
women-of-the-world. If they are to be worth reading, they 
must treat of unlawful loves, of children born out of wedlock. 
There can be no artistic writing about, and no intelligent 
interest in, the loves of lovers who marry, or in the lives of 
legitimate children. English writers must handle the subjects 
that French writers find so fruitful, if they want to do work that 
is worth while. 





THE decline of the English novel is therefore, according to 
this writer, attributable to two causes: ‘One, the Puritanism 
which so strongly lingers in the national character ; the other, 
the extreme ignorance of the world displayed by English story- 
tellers, and their insular and conventional views of life.’ There 
is not as much ignorance though, she thinks, as hypocrisy, 
‘which tinges all the national life.’ ‘The stamp of dourgeois is 
on all they write,’ and this is ‘ never seen more greatly than in 
the amatory passages ’ of their stories. The lovers of the Eng- 
lish novel ‘ are always haunted by the vision of the Church-steeple 
or the registry-office. They paddle about in the shallow waters 
of flirtation with the Price always in view, and the height of 
passion they never reach.’ This cannot be said of the ‘novels 
to which ‘ Ouida’ signs her nom de plume. On the contrary, 
she wades up to her neck in the brackish waters of unbridled 
passion, and the sight of a church is to her like water to a mad 
dog. Mawkish sentiment, bathos, and lust, held together by a 
slight thread of classic allusions industriously collected from the 
dictionaries, form the staple of her works. Her position is not 
an enviable one, nor does she make it any better by her bold 
defence of it. She is like a man who has fallen into the mire, 
and tries to coax others in after him, by telling them it is a nice 
soft road to travel. 





Dr. HOLMEs is seventy-six years old to-day. Lord Houghton 
was seventy-six last June. Poe would have been seventy-six this 
year, had he lived, and so would Mrs. Browning. This year, 
too, is Tennyson’s seventy-sixth. If the Laureate and the 
Autocrat begin to feel old—the latter can never de old, no matter 
how he may feel, —let them look at their brother-poet, Sir Henry 
Taylor, who was in his tenth year when they were first laid in 
their cradles, and is now in his eighty-sixth. 





IN a letter dated-London, August 15, a friend writes :—THE 
CrITICc’s article on The Pall Mall Gazette was widely read here 
and heartily welcomed. The disapproval of the editor’s course 
by the literary classes has been universal, and all the graver 
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thinkers in the other professions, even in the Church, are of the 
same opinion. The Bishops have seemed to approve, because in 
the shaky condition of the Church of England asa political body 
they feel bound to clutch at any straw which may support their 

restige with the electorate. Among those who are vexed, none 
is more so than John Morley. Absurd as it may seem, there 
are still crowds of people in the provinces who suppose that the 
most sober and instructed of all our younger statesmen is the 
author of this stream of filth, simply because he was editor of 
the paper three years ago. Stead is a fanatic, without taste, and 
with a keen eye to business ; but he has overreached himself, 
and in spite of the excitement the revelations have caused the 
paper is probably on the brink of financial ruin. It would not 
surprise me to hear that it had passed into other hands before 
this reaches you. The ‘ meetingers’ applaud it, but they have no 
intention of subscribing for it, and meanwhile its decent clients 
have dropped it. 





Mr. HENRY GEORGE—who, by the way, has five readers in 
England to every one in his native country, is hard at work, I am 
told, on a book intended to teach workingmen that a protective 
tariff is a rotten staff for them to lean on. The tariff question, 
from his point of view, must be disposed of before any genuine 
reform can be begun—that is to say, before his great social re- 
form can be inaugurated. The Free Trade party in this country 
will be a very interesting body of citizens when the Henry George 
leaven shall have begun to work. 





THE reported failure of Zhe Current of Chicago follows hard 
upon the statement of its manager, to the effect that the net 
profits of the past year’s business amounted to $7000. The Phil- 
adelphia Press of last Monday morning said that the success of 
the paper, as shown in the statement of its profits, was a proof 
that ‘ good, honest work is appreciated, and pays.’ But in the 
New York fost of the same evening I read the following para- 
graph: ‘ The Chicago Current will suspend publication, Mr. E. 
L. Wakeman having sunk all his private means in it.’ As I had 
just read the earlier statement I was hardly prepared for the 
later one. The paper is not lacking in meritorious features. 
Indeed, there are people who will say that it is too good for the 
city it is published in, and that its failure is due to that fact. 
But then there are ill-natured people everywhere, and only the 
ill-natured would say such a thing of a literary centre like 
Chicago. 





Vanquished. 
[¥. F. Browne, in the Troy 7imes.] 
I 


Not by the ball or brand 
Sped by a mortal hand, 
Not by the lightning stroke 
When fiery tempests broke,— 
Not mid the ranks of war 
Fell the great conqueror. 
II, 
Unmoved, undismayed, 
In the crash and carnage of the cannonade— 
Eye that dimmed not, hand that failed not, 
Brain that swerved not, heart that quailed not, 
Steel nerves, iron form— 
The dauntless spirit that o’erruled the storm. 


Ill. 


While the hero peaceful slept 

A foeman to his chamber crept, 

Lightly to the slumberer came, 

Touched his brow and breathed his name ; 
O’er the stricken brow there passed 
Suddenly an icy blast. 


IV. 


The hero woke ; rose undismayed ; 
Saluted Death—and sheathed his blade. 


V. 
The conqueror of a hundred fields 
Toa ome conqueror yields ; 
No mortal foeman’s blow 
Laid the great soldier low ; 
Victor in his latest breath,— 
Vanquished, but by death. 





Palfrey’s History of New England. 
LFrom The Spectator.] 


IF the history of New England is that of the United States, the 
history of Massachusetts may, with even better right, claim to 
be that of New England. In their social life, the other four 
New England Colonies differed more or less from Massachusetts ; 
in their political action they submitted to her leadership. The 
State of which Boston is the proud capital occupied the forefront 
of the opposition to British supremacy which resulted in the 
War of Independence ; it was on Massachusetts soil that the first 
blows were struck and returned ; and, as Mr. Palfrey points out 
with a justifiable exultation, Massachusetts. contributed to the 
American forces engaged during the eight-years’ struggle more 
than a myriad of fighting-men over the total quota furnished by 
the six Southern States, and much more than half of the contin- 
gent of all New England. 

The cause of this commanding position of Massachusetts must 
be sought in the circumstances of her foundation. It was not 
the ‘ Mayflower ’ pilgrims, the hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren who landed on the southernmost point of Massachusetts 
Bay on September 6th, 1619, who gave the effectual start to 
American history. They had simply gone out into the wilder- 
ness to practise their religion according to their consciences, 
untrammelled by laws the outcome of old-world ignorance and 
bigotry. No views of empire were theirs ; and though the Eng- 
lish instinct of self-government led them to lay the basis of a 
State almost from the day of their landing upon American soil, 
they traced the outlines of a Commonwealth rather in obedience 
to an imminent necessity than with any distinct notion of estab- 
lishing a political community. It was with far wider objects that 
the * Charter of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England ’ was procured in March, 1629. The Com- 
pany counted among its associates men who were to rank high 
among the statesmen, soldiers, and lawyers of the Parliamenta- 
rian Party. What they could not see their way to founding in 
England, these men deemed might be founded beyond the ocean, 
—a Republican State free from the civil absolutism of monarchy 
and the religious absolutism of Anglicanism. They tried their 
*prentice hand at the establishment of civil and religious liberty 
(as these terms were then understood) in America before they 
made the attempt at home; and in very truth it may be said 
that to the clear political vision, curiously modern enlighten- 
ment, and resolute earnestness of the same body of their Seven- 
teenth-Century forefathers, the Englishmen of both Englands 
are principally indebted for the free character of their institu- 
tions. 

The moment was opportune, for the discontent in England 
was great. The heavy hand of absolutism was being laid upon 
all classes, and many men of wealth and position were begin- 
ning to find life under the first Charles well-nigh intolerable. 
The Company, with a liberality and foresight that showed it to 
consist neither of sectaries nor of adventurers, ere the Charter 
was six months old, determined, ‘ by general consent,’ that ‘ the 
seg ome and patent should be settled in New England.’ 

hose home-stayers who held office in the Company cheerfully 
resigned, and were replaced by men who intended to emigrate, 
from among whom John Winthrop, a Suffolk gentleman of birth 
and estate, was chosen to be governor of the expedition. The 
next year he led a party of a thousand emigrants, comprisin 
not a few men of substance, many yeomen and artisans, oad 
very few mere adventurers, across the Atlantic ; and in August 
of the same year, the independent Constitutional existence of the 
new Colony, under its Charter, was inaugurated by the first 
Court of Assistants assembling at Charlestown. 

Thus were laid the foundations of the purest, one may fairly 
say, almost the only Democracy the world has ever known ; and 
even at the present day it is in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts that we must look for the freest development of the Demo- 
cratic wR the Union can show. But nevertheless, the his- 
tory of Colonial New England cannot be said to be interesting. 
It is wanting in dramatic situations, in those great opportunities 
which develop great men. The rapt interest with which one 
follows the evolutionary courses, political, social, and literary, 
of European countries, is lacking to the student of the Colonial 
annals of America. The difficulties the men of New England 
had to contend with were mainly physical, not moral. They 
had their Indian troubles, their squabbles with the Dutch and 
with the French, and their own intestine divisions to win through. 
From time to time, the wor gunn Ss deigned to take notice 
of them, and a mild struggle resulted for converting a nominal 
into a real supremacy on the one hand, and maintaining a lib- 
erty that existed perhaps de facto rather than de jure, on the 
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other hand. But the founders of New England were too wise, 
their materials were too good, their policy too broad and liberal, 
to permit of a dramatic history being evolved out of the circum- 
stances of her future. It may be doubted whether the Demo- 
cratic principle is completely illustrated in any State of the 
Union at the present day as it was in the Colonies of New Eng- 
land, and especially in Massachusetts and Connecticut, in 1640, 
when their united populations did not exceed twenty-one thou- 
sand souls. The State was born mature in America, and needed 
no development. But the beginning and the ending of this his- 
tory are of surpassing interest to Englishmen, as well as to 
Americans. The peg! of Colonial New England is, indeed, 
rather an episode of the history of Englishmen than of that of 
the mixed crowd who have come into the heritage of a valiant 
outswarm of our race. Where Colonial history ends, that of 
the Republic begins, not merely in a political, but in a philo- 
sophical sense. A new State replaced the old Colony ; and the 
infusion of strange elements soon began to weaken the kinship 
of race, and tended to convert what was a merely political alien- 
ship into an alienship of blood. Hardly a fourth of the present 
population of the United States is of pure English descent ; and 
in the States of the Mississippi Valley and of the Pacific slope a 
thoroughly differentiated people is making its appearance. 

The story of the great quarrel has been variously told, not yet 
by any writer with any approach to the needed but difficult 1m- 
partiality. Mr. Palfrey does not profess to give an account of 
it; his four volumes, whereof the first two gem some years 
ago, bring us down to the threshold of the Revolution, but 
hardly afford a glimpse of what lay immediately beyond. It is 
not a scientific history, no references are given, and original 
authorities are but sparingly quoted. The work, in fact, is and 
pretends to be, nothing more than a narrative of events ; but the 
story is well told, in smooth and clear language, while the style 
has much of that terse directness which is becoming a character- 
istic of American authorship, and often lends a peculiar dignity 
to. contemporary American literature. 

The irony of destiny led refugees from a system of State- 
enforced Church fhraldom to establish a community upon the 
strictest principles of conformity. In Massachusetts, church- 
membersip, and church-membership alone, conferred the fran- 
chise. The Independent minister, who was a minister only to 
his congregation, and a mere citizen to the rest of the commu- 
nity, thus possessed enormous power, which he was far from 
always exercising for the public good. Mr. Palfrey finds an ex- 
planation of the anomaly in the Romanizing tendencies of the 
Anglican Church, against which the Puritan colonists were anx- 
ious at all hazards to protect themselves. But they were equally 
intolerant in respect of Quakers and Presbyterians ; indeed, they 
claimed the right of exclusion against any one whose religious 
or political opinions they did not approve of. Thus came into 
existence the closest political and religious oligarchy the world 
has ever seen ; but within the oligarchy itself reigned the most 
absolute political equality and freedom. Esoterically a democ- 
racy, exoterically it was an oligarchy, but not an aristocratic 
one. From the beginning, though the Colonies professed to 
recognize the supremacy of England, they in fact denied it. 
England, on the other hand, affected to treat them as a subject 
State, rather than as a part of the Europe co-equal in rights with 
the rest. The substance of this supremacy was gradually whit- 
tled down to a mere shadow; but the Americans, rightly 
enough, would not admit even the shadow, and independence 
became a necessity. England’s conduct at the juncture was 
wholly wrong ; but it must not be forgotten that the degree of 
independence claimed by New England throughout the whole 
Colonial period could not have been conceded by the Mother- 
country without a complete surrender of her Imperial position ; 
and it can hardly be denied that the excessive pretensions put 
forth on one side of the Atlantic were in some measure answer- 
able for the obstinacy displayed on the other. Mr. Palfrey does 
not altogether take this view, but his narrative clearly justifies 
it. Nowhere, indeed, certainly not in Bancroft, will a presenti- 
ment so just on the whole, though indirect and unconscious, of 
the British case, be found as in these pages. 

In the second chapter of Book II. a most interesting, though 
all too brief an account, is given of the early social life of New 
England. In not a few respects the condition of the people re- 
sembled that of the Israelites under the Judges. To be of the 
Church:was to be of the State ; and the proposition in this case 
involved its converse. It was in the meeting-house that the 
townspeople—there was no ‘country’ population in those days 
—assembled both for public worship and for the discussion of 
public affairs. Life was simple, rigid, and sour, but not dot 
critical ; the New Englander was only too earnest in the belief 
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that there was but one path to Zion, and that he alone had found 
it. Most amusements were forbidden, even music was looked 
at askance, and fine clothes as well as fine houses seem hardly to 
have been desired. But, Puritans and Republicans as they 
were, the New Englanders could not quite divest themselves of 
the old Adam. They established a certain social hierarchy, 
which, though of a simple sort, was rigidly defined. ‘Only a 
small number of persons of the best conditions (always including 
ministers and their wives),’ says Mr. Palfrey, ‘ had the designa- 
tion Mr, or Mrs. prefixed to their names. Goodman and good- 
wife were the appropriate addresses ot people above the condi- 
tion of servitude and below that of gentility.” We may add, 
that up to a — recent period ‘the quality’ was a common 
designation of the upper ten thousand in Massachusetts. 





Lord Houghton. 


[From The Saturday Review.] 


LORD HOUGHTON will be deeply mourned by a few survivors 
of his own generation, and he wil be missed and regretted in a 
much wider circle. None of his contemporaries had so wide 
and various an acquaintance with society, in which he had 
always mixed not only as a critical observer, but with the heart- 
iest enjoyment and sympathy. His early ambition may perhaps 
have been thwarted by a comparative want of success in political 
life ; and it is possible that Sir Robert Peel may have made a 
mistake in not introducing his brilliant follower to official life ; 
yet it is not to be regretted that he was left to make an original 
and congenial career for himself. Few persons had a sounder 
judgment when circumstances required that he should be seri- 
ous ; and the duties of an Under-Secretary would certainly not 
have been too arduous for him to discharge ; but he saw too 
many sides of every question to have in any case become an 
earnest partisan. He inherited from his father, who had refused 
Cabinet office at the age of twenty-three, a remarkable command 
of language, which made him, in conjunction with other gifts, 
perhaps the best after-dinner speaker of his time, and which 
characterized his literary compositions ; but he failed as a Par- 
liamentary orator through the adoption of a formal and almost 
pompous manner which was wholly foreign to his genius and his 
disposition. One of the most humorous of companions, he re- 
served for the House of Commons a curiously artificial gravity. 
There were politicians enough to occupy themselves with party 
conflicts. It was the business of Milnes to study human nature 
in its most opposite phases at home and abroad. Mr. Disraeli 
in ‘ Tancred ’ described him under the name of * Vavasour’ with 
a friendly satire which was scarcely a caricature. It was literally 
true, though the statement was probably intended by its author 
as amere exaggeration of his wide range of sympathies, that 
Vavasour ‘had dined with Louis Philippe, and had received 
Louis Blanc at dinner.’ The catalogues of his temporary and 
permanent acquaintanceships would have formed an almost ex- 
haustive list of the most conspicuous men of action or of letters 
in Europe and America. From all he acquired the special kind 
of knowledge which he instinctively valued, and wherever he was 
placed he gave at least as much as he received. Many years 
ago a commonplace man of the world, who only knew him 
slightly, and who shared a few of his tastes, remarked, as others 
must have often said or thought, ‘ Whenever Milnes comes into 
a room everybody is in better humor than everybody else.’ At 
his own house he liked, as Disraeli said of Vavasour, to collect 
from time to time guests of the most opposite characters and 
Opinions, as if for the purpose of exercising his own peculiar 
= of bringing them into pleasant intercourse. An Arch- 

ishop sometimes found himself sitting at dinner by the side of 
a zealous Radical, and a Positivist philosopher had the oppor- 
tunity of finding that an orthodox Tory could make himself 
agreeable. 

In general society, as well as in his own house, Lord Hough- 
ton possessed in a degree which is rarely attained the faculty of 
pleasant conversation. The extraordinary range of his social 
experience furnished him with an inexhaustible supply of anec- 
dote, which never degenerated into gossip. Every story which 
he told had a purpose and a point, and it was always seasonable 
and frequenly illustrative, even when it happened to be in its 
literal form absolutely incredible. His copious stories of narra- 
tive were not, like those of some of his competitors, his principal 
qualification as a talker. He was always ready to engage in the 
give-and-take play of conversation, and he felt keen enjoyment 
in the exchange of wit and humor, and on fit occasions in serious 
discussion, Perhaps the greatest charm of his social intercourse 
was the joyous spirit and unfailing good humor which would 
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have made a duller companion agreeable and popular. His 

gifts were cordially appreciated both by ordinary members of 

oe and by remarkable persons who might have been 
t 


thought to be separated from him by irreconcilable differences 
of intellect, of character, and of temperament. Lord Hough- 
ton was the intimate friend and favorite associate of Bishop 
Thirlwall, and his cheerful paradoxes often dissipated the moral 
indignation of Carlyle. A commentator of Mr. Froude’s log 
raphy compared not inaccurately the friendly contests of the 
gloomy prophet and the cheerful man of the world to a combat 
between the secuéor and the retiarius of the Roman arena. Not- 
withstanding an occasional burst of superficial irritation, Carlyle 
delighted in the audacious sophisms and witty evasions with 
which Lord Houghton baffled his eloquent attacks. Two humor- 
ists as dissimilar to another as they were unlike the rest of the 
world could not be more equally matched. There were prob- 
ably some serious and unimaginative judgments to which per- 
petual versatility and multiform irony failed to approve them- 
selves ; but candid observers, who felt an imperfect sympathy 
with Lord Houghton, might have satisfied themselves that his 
reputation was well deserved when they saw that he was valued 
by his friends almost in the proportion of their respective op- 
portunities of understanding his character. 

Cosmopolitan facility often indicates shallowness of feeling ; 
but Lord Houghton was the warmest and most tenacious of 
friends. To the last he carefully cultivated the intercourse of his 
few remaining college friends, and he retained the other attach- 
ments which he had formed in the various stages of his career, 
A few weeks before his death he attended, in accordance with his 
annual custom, the dinner of a Society to which he had belonged 
when he was an undergraduate, as some of the actual members 
are at present. His interest on such occasions was not merely 
the natural desire of a veteran to revive the associations of his 
youth. He felt a real pleasure in becoming acquainted with his 
remote successors after the lapse of many academic generations, 
and they were probably surprised at the gayety and freshness 
which were scarcely impaired by the lapse of more than seventy 
years. Inall relations of life he was unaffectedly and warmly 
sympathetic. Noone could be more exempt from the pretension 
of austerity, and it was not unfrequently his pleasure to assume 
an attitude of even excessive tolerance ; but, if Wordsworth was 
right in defining the ‘ best portion of a good man’s life’ as con- 
sisting of 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love, 

Lord Houghton need not have feared comparison with the most 
pretentious philanthropists. He never made the general de- 
mands of society which he recognized more fully than others an 
excuse for slighting any claim on his attention which might be 
justly preferred on special grounds, even by those who might be 
considered as dull or obscure. Scarcely any one even in the course 
of fifty years has performed so many acts of personal kindness. 
A poor Scotch versifier many years ago recorded in a posthu- 
mous memoir his gratitude to the popular and prosperous gen- 
tleman who was in the habit of bringing him privately delicacies 
from his own table. Many similar anecdotes have been re- 
peated by objects of his beneficence, and more remain untold. 
His kindly notice of young aspirants to social or literary success, 
where there could be no question of pecuniary assistance, is 
probably still remembered in their maturer life. Lord Hough- 
ton’s writings in prose and verse have been justly appreciated, 
He was a genuine, though not a great or ambitious, poet ; and 
his prose style was, as has been the case with many minor poets, 
singularly accurate and graceful. Perhaps the greatest advan- 
tage which he derived from his literary accomplishments was the 
cultivation of his faculty for appreciating others. It was at 
least a good excuse for promoting the reputation of a younger 
author that the critic and patron belonged to the same mystery as 
being himself a poet. 

This is not a suitable occasion for referring to the harmless 
foibles which were compatible with abundant gifts and with many 
genial virtues. Lord Houghton was a ‘fanfaron,’ not of vices, 
but of paradoxical fallacies, which seldom deceived himself. 
Like other genuine humorists, he had some mannerisms, which 
irritated and misled strangers and dull observers. One of his 
half-conscious peculiarities was a habit of propounding, in a 
tone of earnest conviction, any*odd paradox which had for the 
moment passed across his fancy. Stupid hearers took his off- 
hand utterances for his real opinions, and resented the intel- 
lectual vivacity which found it impossible to rest in commonplaces 
and truisms. Like Tennyson’s Ulysses, he enjoyed all things 
greatly, though it may be hoped that he had no sufferings beyond 
the common incidents of humanity. Itis-certain that he drained 
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life to the lees, and, if he could have chosen his own destiny, he 
+ a have wished for the end which is now lamented by his 
ends. 





Concerning Magazines. 
[From the Commercial Advertiser.] 


THE fact that the Scribners contemplate the establishment of 
a new magazine, which was first made known to the public in 
this journal.two days ago, naturally suggests some reflections 
upon the condition of magazine literature in this country as com- 
red with that of other lands, and particularly of England. It 
s admitted, ‘even in England, that our two great illustrated 
magazines are in every way immeasurably superior to anything 
of the kind in Great Britain. Indeed, their superiority is so 
emphatic that they have larger circulation even in England than 
any English periodical of approximately the same class, and that 
in spite of the fact that both of them are filled with distinctively 
American matter in the main. In the case of Harper's Maga- 
stme, as soon as the English publication of that periodical was 
begun there was a marked increase in the proportion of articles 
relating to Revolutionary and other American historical subjects, 
and yet in a few months the magazine had a hold upon English 
readers which no English rival has been able to weaken. 
The moral of the matter is obvious. The publishers of the 
‘two great American magazines offer very much better wares 
than any English publisher does, and hence their success. They 
spend money with a liberality which secures to them the services 
of the very best artists, engravers and writers ; they let nothing 
come between them and the choicest productions of the time, 
and from the choicest productions they select with the aid of the 
best critical taste and skill that the time affords. Their success 
in securing the English public means simply that in magazine 
making as in most other things, the best work is most accepta- 
ble. The enormous circulation of the two magazines here at 
home means that and something more. It means that this 
country throughout all its borders affords a larger class of cul- 
tivated, alert, intellectual people than any other in the world. 
There is no other country in which any first-class magazine 
would or could find subscribers to the number of a quarter of 
a million, which implies readers to the number of at least a 
million and a half. There is no other country in which the 
at body of the people is at once able to appreciate high per- 
ormance in literature and art and sufficiently well off to indulge 
the taste freely. 

On the other hand, England has a class of popular magazines 
of large circulation, of a kind that does not prosper here. These 
are magazines filled with sentimental and rather ‘soppy’ stories, 
with cheap illustrations, printed on thin paper. We had such 
magazines once—or some that were like them in quality, though 
better printed—but most of them are dead or dying, because the 
people to whom they look for support have risen above their 
evel and take the better magazines instead. These are facts 
that lie upon the surface, and they are very comforting facts to 
those of us who believe in the eusticn of the people and in 
the superiority of democratic institutions to aristocratic methods. 
The circulation of our great magazines is proof of the genu- 
ineness of popular culture among us ; their influence is a chief 
agency in confirming and broadening that culture. We have 
— to rejoice in our magazines as well as to be proud of 

m. 





Current Criticism 


HE BEAT THE BRITISH RECORD :—We are very glad that 
Lieutenant Greely was rescued, but we do not eagerly desire to 
very many more books on the subject. Dr. Johnson never 
wished to hear of the second Punic war again as long as he 
lived, nor do we wish to hear of Lieutenant Greely. A consider- 
able number of volumes have already been devoted to a topic of 
which publishers and. authors, perhaps, never grow tired, but 
which the public, possibly, finds a little monotonous. However, 
this last statement of the Greely affair has a kind of charm, be- 
cause it proves that the practical Americans can be nearly as 
casual and incompetent managers of their own affairs as even 
the Government which happily controlled the destinies of this 
Empire. Lieutenant Greely was, in a sense, the American Gor- 
don. He was a gallant officer cut off from the world by weather, 
not by the Mahdi, and beleaguered by frost in the Arctic circle. 
What was Lieutenant Greely doing there? We have two ac- 
counts, one official and scientific, the other personal in its source 
and sportsmanlike in character. According to the Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States, Lieutenant Greely and his men were 
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at Fort Conger, in Lady Franklin Sound, ‘ engaged in obtaining 
meteorological data for the use of the U. S. Signal Service.’ 
We know not whether Lieutenant Greely secured many data, 
nor whether they have been of practical use. But he himself, 
when rescued in almost the last state of cold, hunger, and ex- 
haustion, gave a very different account of his mission. ‘ Did 
what I came to do, beat the best record.’— The Saturday Review. 





GouNop’s ‘ Mors ET VITA :’—Among the many novelties to 
be produced at the approaching Birmingham Festival the work 
now under notice will cy yeep attract the most atten- 
tion. This arises not only from the reputation of the composer, 
but from the fact that it is designed as a sequel to ‘ The Re- 
demption,’ written for the last Birmingham Festival ; while curi- 
osity has probably also been heightened by the knowledge that a 
sum without precedent, except in the case of * The Redemption,’ 
has been met for the copyright. By the courtesy of the publish- 
ers we have been favored with an early copy of the score, and 
we propose now to offer some remarks upon it, not in the way of 
criticism, which would be obviously premature, but with a view 
of assisting intending hearers by some slight description of its 
general features. . . . Without entering now into details, which 
will more appropriately find place after the performance, we 
may at least express an opinion that, so far as can be judged 
merely from an examination of the pianoforte score, the new 
oratorio will be likely to be far more popular than ‘ The Re- 
demption.’ Each part contains numbers which will appeal to 
an audience at once. M. Gounod’s command of melodic expres- 
sion and his dramatic power have rarely been shown to more 
purpose than in many portions of ‘ Mors et Vita,’ for which we 
may without hesitation predict an unqualified success.—7he 
Atheneum. 


TREEING A HEROINE :—That ‘as fine-looking a young fellow 
as ever pressed the mossy sod with a goodly pair of leather 
boots’ should stand amazed at the sight of a lovely girl up in a 
tree, who, ‘ springing up, drew herself together in a heap,’ is not 
surprising. The fine-looking young fellow not only wears 
‘ goodly ’ boots, but has a ‘ strong, shapely throat,’ which rises 
‘ tower-like’ above his collar, giving him ‘a wild grace, as of 
a fawn-like creature, untutored to severe social sameness’ 
(though how anything can be invested with more severe social 
sameness than a ‘modern collar’ with ‘a tie and stiff white 
rim’ we are at a loss to imagine),—and he falls in love with the 
‘ dryad ’—one, we are bound to suppose, of the modern order, 
and well tied-back. To this we do object.. If there be any ‘ sit- 
uation’ which would effectually impede the tender passion in 
our own case, it would be that in which Aurelius discovers 
Heloise. However, so it is, and to any reader of ‘ Entangled’ 
who seriously inclines to shut the book at page 81 of the first 
volume we say, ‘Don’t.’ The story rises much above this silly 
chapter, ‘aptly named, unceremoniously introduced,’ and is 
well worth reading.— The Spectator. 





Mr. BUNCE’S PURE ENGLISH :—This [‘ Timias Terrystone ’] 
is a truly charming tale, somewhat in the style of the older Eng- 
lish novelists, but entirely free from those characteristics which 
modern taste very properly condemns. There is no very intri- 
cate plot, and though the hero's susceptible heart and want of 
moral courage lead him into the dilemma ot being engaged to 
two ladies at one and the same time, yet the apparent perplexity 
of the situation admits of an easy solution, and the enterprising 
wooer is eventually made, on the whole, happier than he deserves. 
Mr. Bunce’s English is unusually pure, and except that the 
scene is laid in America, and that some of the incidents smack 
of the social freedom that obtains in the States, few would re- 
mark that the writer was an American. Timias Terrystone is 
a waif who has been brought up by an amiable old actress in 
New York. Good looks, a susceptible heart, and a taste for 

ainting form a fair passport to the favor of the opposite sex, and 
Timias in his wanderings as a ‘ landscape painter,’ duly meets 
with the appropriate ‘village maiden’ in the person of Alice 
Grace, a charming little Quaker of ‘sweet seventeen.’ Mrs. 
Grace, the stern old grandmother, approves his suit, but insists 
that his sincerity shall be tested by a three years’ engagement. 
This precaution is speedily justified ; for, during a brief sepa- 
ration from Alice, the susceptible youth undergoes a determined 
siege at the hands of a romantic and impulsive young lady, by 
name Rosina Dodd. Timias sees clearly enough the nature of 
her feelings towards him, but weakly allows matters to drift on, 
until it is too late.— The Literary World, London. 
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Notes 


THE cosmopolitan character of New York is soon to receive 
another illustration in the publication of the Songs of Heine 
translated into Spanish by Sefior Perez Bonalde. The onl 
Spanish versions ot this German poet have been made throug 
the French, and have no pretence to reproducing the marvellous 
verbal felicity of the German lyrist. Sefior Bonalde seeks to put 
a Spanish word into the place of every word of Heine, giving his 
countrymen not only the music, but almost the very syllables of 
the original. This is a labor fully equal to what Voss under- 
took in his Homeric reproduction, and we await the verdict ot 
Madrid with interest. 


—Mr. Frederick Saunders, author of ‘Salad for the Solitary 
and the Social,’ will issue early in September, through Thomas 
Whittaker, a new volume of literary essays, called ‘ Pastime 
Papers.’ 


—Mr. Gottsberger has just published ‘ The Will,’ a novel of 
modern everyday life, by Ernst Eckstein, author of ‘ Quintus 
Claudius,’ etc., translated from the German by Clara Bell. 


—Archdeacon Farrar will probably arrive at Quebec on or 
about Sept. 11. He goes thence to Montreal, Niagara, Chicago, 
Washington and Baltimore. In Philadelphia he will lecture in 
the course known as the Griswold Lectures. He will be in New 
York on Saturday, Oct. 17, passing the interval between that and 
the 2oth at Riverdale-on-Hudson, as the guest of the Rev. Dr. 
George D. Wildes, Rector of Christ Church. On Monday, ac- 
companied by Archdeacon Vesey, of Huntington, Eng., and 
Dr. Wildes, he will go to attend the annual session of the Church 
Congress in New Haven, Conn. On Tuesday, October 20, 
Archdeacon Farrar will be one of the speakers in the Congress 
on the topic ‘ The Christian Doctrine of the Atonement.’ On 
Wednesday he and Archdeacon Vesey will probably take part 
in discussing * The Grounds of Church Unity.’ Until the 3oth, 
he will be in New York as the guest of Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 
Then he goes to Boston by invitation of Dr. Phillips Brooks. It 
is to be hoped that he will be seen and heard in public in this 
city. 


—Mrs. Lamb, editor of The Magazine of American His- 
tory, is the author of the timely leading paper in the number of 
that periodical for September—‘ Historical Associations of Gen- 
eral Grant’s Resting-Place.’ 


—‘ The Standard Operas: Their Plots, their Music and their 
Composers,’ by George P. Upton, is a handbook for opera-goers, 
containing a sketch of each of the modern operas, with a sum- 
mary of its plot, an analysis of its music, an account of its com- 

oser, etc. Another volume announced by the same publishers, 
anil McClurg & Co., is ‘ We Two Alone in Europe,’ by Mary 
L. Ninde, a daughter of Bishop Ninde, who, with another 
young lady, went as far north as the North Cape and as far 
south as the Nile, remaining abroad two years. The Bishop 
— with them, but was unexpectedly compelled to return 
ome. 


—The revised edition of ‘ Beowulf’ and ‘The Fight at 
Finnsburgh,’ with text and glossary, edited by Prof. James A. 
Harrison, of Washington & Lee University, and Prof. Robert 
Sharp, of the University of Louisiana, has left the press of Ginn 
& Co. A number of corrections have been made, and an appen- 
dix of recent readings has been added, based on late criticisms 
and essays of Sievers, Kluge, Cosijn, Holder, and Wiilker. 


—The death of Mrs. Jackson (‘ H. H.’) gives special interest 
to two connected stories, among the last of her literary -work, 
which will be published in the October and November numbers 
of Wide Awake. 


—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce the following books for 
issue early in the fall :—‘ Bryant and His Friends : Some Rem- 
iniscences of the Knickerbocker Literature,’ by. Gen. James 
Grant Wilson, containing biographical and anecdotal sketches 
of Bryant, Paulding, i a Cooper, Dana, Halleck, Drake, 
Willis, Poe, and Bayard Tay 
of others; ‘ Hyperzsthesia,’ by Mary Cruger, a love story ; 
‘ The Infant Pullcinaher Stray Leaves from a Baby’s Journal,’ 
a T. S. Verdi, M.D.; ‘Reason and Revelation, Hand in 

and,’ and ‘ Heavenly Recognition,’ both by the Rev. T. M. 
McWhinney, D.D. ; ‘ Evolution and Religion,’ by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher ; ‘ Aucassin and Nicolette: the Lovers of Prov- 
ence,’ a new edition; also, a new edition of Dr. Henry C. 


McCook's ‘ Tenants of an Old Farm: Leaves from the Note-: 


Book of a Naturalist.’ 
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‘Miss Cleveland is not so accurate in quotation as might be 
desired,’ says The Pall Mall Gazette. ‘Shakspeare never 
said, ‘‘ All the world’s a stage, and men and women aré 
the actors,” nor did Tennyson write, ‘‘ The old order changeth 
and yieldeth place to new.’’ Democracy (witness Whitman) is 
superior to scansion as autocracy to grammar ; but in this effete 
old island our ears are obstinately conservative.’ 


—American authors continue to appear in the English maga- 
zines with increasing frequency. Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
‘ Love—or a Name’ is running as a serial in Belgravia, while 
Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘ Ship of ’49’ was only recently concluded as a 
serial in Zhe English Illustrated. Mr. W. J. Henderson, of 
the New York 7imes, contributed a clever fantasy ‘ Love and 
Learning ’ not long ago to Longman’s. Mr. Brander Matthews: 
has written a description of the interesting dramatic library and 
theatrical museum of the Paris Opera for the November num- 
ber of The Magazine of Art. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
contributes to the current Portfolio a paper on the ‘Stones of 
Rome’ which her husband has illustrated as effectively as is his 
wont. And in the August number of Zime, Mr. Julian Magnus 
answers an absurd article on the American stage by Mr. F. 
Daly. 

—Writing to a young collegian many years ago, Ruskin said : 
‘Todo as much as you can healthily and happily do each day 
in a well-determined direction, with a view to far-off results, and 
with present enjoyment of one’s work, is the only proper, the 
only essentially profitable way.’ 

—The Academy of August 15 wastes a page of its space by 
filling it with a bit of doggerel called ‘ Socrates in Camden, 
With a Look Round,’ by Robert Buchanan. Mr. Buchanan has 
not been as heartily welcomed by the literary class in this coun- 
try as he hoped to be, and Walt Whitman’s kindness to him is 
responsible for this effusion, in which it is sought to extinguish 
the literary lights of Boston by using the ‘ good, gray poet as a 
snuffer. The last lines in the poem are better than the rest. 
They run in this wise : 

Poet divine, strong soul of fire, 
Alive with love, and love’s desire, 
Whose strength is as the clouds, whose song 
Is as the waters deep and strong, 
Whose spirit, like a flag unfurled, 
Proclaims the freedom of the world, 
What gifts of grace and joy have come 
Out of thy gentle martyrdom ! 
A pilgrim from afar, I bring 
Homage from some who love thee well— 
Ah, may the feeble song I sing 
Make summer music in thy cell ! 
The noblest head ’neath western skies, 
The tenderest heart, the clearest eyes, 
Are thine, my Socrates, whose fate 
Is beautifully desolate ! 
As deep as Hell, as high as Heaven, 
Thy wisdom hath this lesson given : 
When all the gods that reign’d and reign 
Have fallen like leaves and left no sign, 
The god-like Man shall still remain 
To prove Humanity divine ! 

—Townsend MacCoun will have ready in September an edi- 
tion of ‘ Labberton’s Historical Atlas’ with text and 30 additional 
English maps. This is for those who wish to use these maps 
but cannot purchase two books. 

—wW. H. Allen & Co., of London, have published a ‘ Russian 
Manual,’ comprising ‘a condensed grammar, exercises with 
analyses, useful dialogues, reading lessons, tables of coins, 
weights and measures, and a collection of idioms and proverbs 
alphabetically arranged, by J. Nestor-Schnurmann. Any stu- 
dent of Russian will profit by going through this little work, 
which is not expensive, and has many excellent features not 
found in other manuals. It might have been ree made into a 
capital book of reference, but it is designed mainly for systematic 
self-instruction. 

—From H. T. C., Northumberland, Pa, :—Miss Elaine Good- 
ale’s article on ‘ Discourtesy to Authors,’ in THE CRITIC for 
Aug. 8, brings to mind an instance occurring within a few 
weeks, for which you may, perhaps, find room. A lady sent a 
story to an illustrated family paper (monthly) published in Phila- 
delphia, and in a few days received a letter, compliney tae the 
sketch, and requesting her to set a price thereon. She did so, 
naming a moderate sum. The firm then offered her a somewhat 
less amount, and also proposed that she should furnish children’s 
stories, to suit certain illustrations, or according to a dic 
plan. On June 27 she received five copies of her story, but not 
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the promised check. She waited till the ne 4 last of July, then 
wrote, asking if the money had been sent, and also asking about 
the work which had been promised her. To this date (Aug. 
19) she has received no reply. If the magazine has suttered 
pecuniary collapse, would it not be at least common courtesy to 
send the lady a postal card to that effect ? 

—The American Library Association will hold its seventh 
meeting at the Sagamore House, Green Island, Lake George, 
from Sept. 8 to 11, inclusive. 

—The popularity of the late ‘ a Conway’s’ books still 
continues in Great Britain. His posthumous sensational story, 
‘Slings and Arrows,’ will be the third of Arrowsmith’s Christ- 
mas Annuals. There have been French translations of both 
“Called Back’ and ‘ Dark Days,’ and these tales have also been 
borrowed by illicit French adapters. Mr. Comyns Carr, who 
dramatized ‘ Called Back,’ has also made a play of ‘ Dark Days.’ 
It was finished a little while before Mr. Fargus died, and it is to 
- acted at the Haymarket Theatre toward the end of Septem- 

r, 

—Max O’Rell’s new book, ‘ Les Chers Voisins !’ will appear 
in Paris on the 2nd of September. It is intended to be a humor- 
ous study contrasting the French and English characters, and 
bringing into relief, from the writer’s point of view, the best 
sides ot both. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse has a new volume of poems in the press, 
entitled ‘ Firdusi in Exile, and Other Poems ’—a collection of the 
narrative and lyrical pieces he has produced since 1879. It will 
be issued early in the autumn by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
Mr. Gosse’s prose work (‘From Shakspeare to Pope’) on the 
transition from the romantic to the classical school in the Seven- 
teenth Century, will be published about the same time, by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

—S. H. writes from Globe Village, Mass. :—The criticism on 
Mr. Howells in THE CRITIC for Aug. 15 seems to me alto- 

ether wrong. The sentences are perfectly grammatical, accord- 
ing to the best English usage. Our language has far more to 
fear from the grammarians than from the common usage of 
common people. Some of the best and most forcible idioms of 
our old English tongue are fast disappearing under the 
manipulations of a finical fastidiousness that prefers obsequious 
conformity to some abitrary law assumed by grammarians, to the 
strength and conciseness that hits the point with a directness 
and force that no one can misunderstand. Grammarians are 
neither arbiters nor custodians of language. If they assume to 
be more than simple interpreters, they transcend their province. 


—Mr, Hutton’s ‘ Literary Landmarks of London’ has been re- 
ceived by the English reviewers in the most cordial manner. A 
second edition of it is nefrly sold, and the book has taken its 

‘place among the standard kand-books which no intelligent visitor 
to London can afford to b¢ without. Mr. Hutton and Mr Bran- 
der Matthews have been spending the summer in England col- 
lecting material for an elaborate book about the stage which they 
are to edit jointly. They will return together on the Etruria, 
which sails Sept. 12, 

/—The Andover Review for August has a sympathetic but not 

Strong delineation of Cardinal Newman’s life, a comparison of 

« Froude’s Becket with Tennyson’s, and a vigorous attack by E. 
A. Meredith upon the jail-system (‘Compulsory Education in 

Crime’). The editorials on ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy’ are con- 

tinued, the subject in this number being ‘ Eschatulogy.’ It is 

— the most definite in statement of the whole series, and 
S sure to attract wide attention. The valuable exegetical paper 
on ‘The Disciple Whom Jesus Loved’ is contributed by Ex- 
President Woolsey. 

—At a meeting of the Chautauqua University Trustees last 
Tuesday, all the departments of the Assembly and University 
were formally constituted departments of the Chautauqua Uni- 
versity. The School of Theology has 460 non-resident students, 
not one of whom is able to take a regular course at a seminary. 
The College of Liberal Arts has 160 students. The branches 
are those pursued at Yale, Harvard, and other colleges. The 
Art School, which is about two months old, already has 1,200 
students. The Town and Country Club, about three months 
old, has 700 students. One thousand students of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, who have completed the four- 
years’ course of readings, were graduated this year ; and 100, 
ooo in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, the Continent, 
India, China, Japan, South Africa, and other parts ot the world, 
- are now ing the required books for 1886. Most of the teach- 
ing in the University is done by correspondence, with aid from 
local instructors. Dagies are given only to those who com- 
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plete a regular college course in eight or sixteen years. Mr. 
George E. Vincent, a graduate of Yale, and a son of Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, the Chancellor of the University, has been appointed 
Director of the Chautauqua Press, in Boston, and will give his 
time to the investigation of methods of collegiate and university 
instruction, and of text-books and studies in general literature. 

—Two of the successes of the London publishing season have 
been made by books written by ladies of distinguished connec- 
tions. The ‘Lucas Malet’ who wrote ‘Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife’ is a daughter of Charles Kingsley, and the author of 
‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime: A Record’ is the widow of the late Prof. 
W. K. Clifford. 

—Mr. D. C. Heath, until recently a member of the firm of 
Ginn, Heath & Co (now Ginn & Co.), announces that he has es- 
tablished a new house, under the style ot D. UC. Heath & Co., at 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. The new firm has purchased the 
publishing rights of some of the books formerly issued by the 
older house ; and they announce as in preparation some fitteen 
or sixteen works, including ‘The Elements of Chemistry,’ by 
James H. Shepard, ‘ Studies in General History,’ by Mary D. 
Sheldon, ‘ American History Readers,’ edited by Edward Chan- 
ning, ‘ Outlines of Geology,’ by Prof. N.S. Shaler, and * Methods 
of Teaching and Studying Ancient Languages and Literature,’ 
by G, Stanley Hall. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.] ° 

QUESTIONS. 


No. 1012.—In whose works may ‘be found the saying, ‘ Confession 
is good for the soul ?” 
ERGEN Point, N. J. A. M. 





No. 1013.—Why does the learned author of ‘ Obiter Dicta’ persist in 
attributing to Lord Bolingbroke, as he does in‘ The Muse of History’ 
(Tue Critic, Aug. 1), the well-known maxim of Dionysius Of Halicarnassus, 
‘ History is Philosophy teaching by Examples ?” 

Xenia, Iv. J.B. B. 


[According to Bartlett, Dionysius quotes the maxim from Thucydides. ] 





No. 1014.—-1. Is the Sweet Singer of Michigan a myth? If not, who is 
the lady ? Has she — apy volume ?——2. Where can I procure 
‘Pantomimes or Wordless Poems, by M. Tucker Magill ?——3. Have De 
Maistre’s Letters on the meee Inquisition been translated into English ? 
If so, where published, and at what price ? ee 


[l. The Sweet Singer, so styled by herself, was a real person—Mrs. Julia 
H. Moore—who published a little book out West about five years ago. 2. 
Boston: J. L. Cushing & Co.] 





No. 1015.—Thirty years ago my father copied into alady’s album, from 
memory, @ poem beginning: 
Forever thine, whate’er this heart betide’; 
Forever thine, where’er our lot be cast ;| 
Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love, till life itself be past. 
I am anxious to learn the authorship of the poem. It was reprinted in 
a recent Sunday edition of the World, over the initials H. D. 
New York ry. J.R.F. 





ANSWERS. 
No. 994.—The motto on the title-page of Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion’ is 
quoted from the body of the book itself. It is Longfellow’s own. 
Monmovurs, Mz, R. J. 





No. 1004.—I think the correspondent who enquired about an al- 
lusion to ‘snakes in Iceland’ must have in mind an alleged quotation from 
an old history of that country which reads something like this : ‘Chap. IX. 
On Swaxes iN IceLaANp. There are no snakes in Iceland.’ Whothe author 
was, or whether there ever was such a book, I don’t know. 

New York Ciry. W. H.C. 

No. 1004.—Archbishop Pontopidan wrote a book about Iceland. One 
of his chapters was headed ‘ On the Snakes of Iceland.’ The whole of that 
chapter was comprised in the words, ‘There are no snakes in —. 





No. 1005.—In confirmation of what was said editorially on anne 8, 
I would state that the Duchess is very generally understood to be Mrs. 
Margaret Argles, a,fac-simile of whose signature is given in Henry Morley’s 
‘ English Literature ’ (G. P. Putman’s Sons). 

Taunton, Mass. E. ©, A. 
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